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MAURICE BARING 


By the death of Maurice Baring Buackrriars loses one of its 
very earliest friends and contributors. It was characteristic of the 
man that, when importuned to write for us, he did not disdain to 
give of his best to an unknown editor of a then non-existent review. 
He answered almost by return with two perfect sonnets, Mozart and 
Beethoven, which have been praised as among the best he ever 
wrote. In one of his books he says that the most delightful part of 
writing for publication is correcting the proofs. This mysterious 
saying only became intelligible when he returned his first corrected 
proofs of a translation of Soloviev’s Easter Letter: I think nearly 
every other word was changed and the whole thing had to be re-set! 


The literary temperament develops sophistication and artificiality 
which are frightening and disconcerting to ordinary mortals. Not 
so Maurice, who had a simplicity and humility which put you at 
your ease. He got on excellently with children and ordinary 
simple folk because he was always just his own simple spontaneous 
self. I know of no writer whose sincere character shines more 
clearly through all he has written and for that reason it would seem 
his works will endure. May God rest his soul. B.D. 
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NO ESCAPE. (Ib. 


We began the year by pointing out how we cannot now escape 
from the times in which we live. The ship of civilization may be 
sinking, but however rat-like we may feel we are incapable of 
abandoning her; we are trapped in the hold. Expressed in this 
form our present plight might seem to be out of our control and 
therefore involuntary and involving no responsibility. To regard it 
in this light would be a very grave error, an error into which many 
seem to fall. The tendency of the average Christian is to shirk or 
to deny his responsibility for the mess into which the world has 
sunk. No escape does not mean surrender. All lines of retreat 
have been cut, we are surrounded; but to surrender would be a 
treacherous, unreal escape. We cannot go back, so we must go 
forward; and we have the weapons of the beatitudes and the sacra- 
ments in our hands to fight our way to the other side. The way 
out is the way through. 

The position of the Christian in the world today of course in- 
creases his responsibility. If he could, virtuously, throw in his 
hand and retire to some remote fortress to look after his own soul 
in solitude, his responsibility would be less. But he may not, nor 
can he, so run away. He must stay were he is and see the thing 
through. He must face up to the moral issues of life as they come 
to him one after another, all kinds of new issues introduced by 
every tecthnical ‘“‘advance’’ of science and education. There is 
indeed a subtle form of escapism in the way in which many issues 
are shirked, the moral sense dulled so that the standards of the 
world are unconsciously adopted. The Christian has a grave re- 
sponsibility not to run away from those moral issues, but to face 
them squarely and solve them according to the principles of the 
Gospel. If he surrenders to avarice, to injustice, to lust and dis- 
obedience, he is increasing the evil in the world, prolonging the 
death agony of a moribund civilization. 

This loophole of seeming escape suggests that we can slip out of 
situations unobserved; and it thus provides a subtle temptation. 
Most Catholics are trained to meet the moral issues arising from 
the modern “‘scientific’’ attitude to sex. Many are fired by the 
standards of the pagan world and go running madly off after the 
whims of their own lust; but at least they do it more or less con- 
sciously. They know they are surrendering, because they have 
heard often from the pulpit the evils of divorce, birth-prevention, 
free-love and the like. Their consciences have been kept alive to 
this issue. Many other issues, however, are glossed over; their 
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NO ESCAPE (II) 83 
consciences are allowed to develop blind spots; their responsibility 
for other evils is not met; they are not even allowed to meet it. 

A clear example of this lies in matters connected with justice. 
We live in a Sociological age and we cannot have enough of Social 
reforms of every sort and size. We are told constantly of the in- 
justice of the industrial system, of the iniquities of ‘‘finance’’ and 
“slave labour’’. But the accusations are consistantly impersonal; 
it is the system that is unjust, the organisation of modern life that 
has gone astray. No individual conscience may be troubled by 
such responsibilities; it is the fault of no distinct persons that so 
vast a state of injustice exists. Perhaps we may accuse the un- 
assailable, or the dead and past, like Thomas Cromwell, Mussolini 
or Hitler. But has Mr. Jones committed the sin of usury by buy- 
ing debentures in a firm he knows nothing about? Oh no, he must 
not be disturbed; it is not Mr. Jones’s fault that injustice is abroad. 
How many priests in their Saturday confessionals have had to ab- 
solve the sin of usury or of depriving labourers of their rights? In- 
dustry and banks are treated in this respect as almost God made 
and sacrosanct institutions, and modern warfare may quite easily 
be a crusade. A man is scarcely allowed to question whether big 
business, monopolies and mass-producing factories can be run on 
Christian lines. Ever since the reformation men have tended to 
explain away the immoralities of finance, money-lending, labour- 
hiring. The straightforward principles of S. Thomas are applied 
with laborious intricasy, because, it is argued, modern conditions 
have changed the whole situation. Why these conditions should 
have altered the working of justice and not of temperance is not ex- 
plained. 

Some complain that Catholic sociology is vague, that it never 
issues in any clear cut direction. The beatitudes should break 
forth in all sorts of personal revolutions. But no, the whole status 
quo is baptised and confirmed by our sociologists. No wonder 
their teaching is vague and in the air, for though injustice infects 
the very air we breathe no one man is guilty of an unjust action. A 
great impersonal incubus of swindle and theft sprawls over the 
world but no one is to blame for its being there. No one is respon- 
sible. The world is to be allowed to escape any personal judg- 
ments, any pricks in individual consciences. If any prophet should 
taise his voice: Woe to ye rich, a deathly hand is clapped to his 
mouth and he suffocates in the grip of impersonal injustice. 

Unless we can explain the evils of to-day in terms of personal 
sins this great incubus will carry us all down to perdition. Social 
teform is first and foremost not a matter of altering the organisa- 
tion of economics and education. Society is not reconstituted by 
a plan or a report. Social reform must be a moral reform; and 
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that means, in the first place, a change of the wills of individual 
men, the change of the vices into virtues. Manners of life must 
be altered, not systems. We must know and overcome sin, and sin 
is a matter of personal responsibility. Vagueness and _ineffective- 
ness enter at the point where we shift that responsibility from in- 
dividuals to a system or a civilization, or even to a class or nation. 
Particularly productive of ineptitude and vagueness is the habit of 
one class accusing another of injustice, the workers abusing the 
owners, the owners the worker, the anti-clericals the churchmen 
and so on. Each must examine his own conscience to discover his 
own responsibility, facing up to the moral issues as they come surg- 
ing up to him like great rollers from the vast ocean of misery and 
injustice. There is no escape unless we persist in surrendering to 
the incubus, stilling our consciences with comfortable condemna- 
tion of systems. 

Paradoxically, the reason why we should not try to escape the 
responsibility of our own sins lies in the fact that there is no escape 
from the love of God. Here we may find the centre of the whole 
thesis: There is no escape, i.e., from the love of God. Quis separa- 
bit?—S. Paul first pointed to this universal possessiveness of God’s 
charity. So far we have seen the world-view only down in the val- 
Jey which is our modern world, now we must climb the heights and 
see the same landscape from the view-point of God’s will. For by 
the omnipotence and ubiquity of God’s will there is not a being or 
a happening that lies beyond the power of his creative activity. All 
these things and events are the product of his working here and 
now in the present instant. There is a mysterious sense in which 
this applies to the starving millions in Europe just as much as to 
the consecration of the Eucharist or the creation of an individual 
human soul. All being depends essentially upon God, is made by 
him. Pestilence has some being, because it is. Similarly, war 
and atomic bombs, as well as Churchill or the Church. 

In the ages before the coming of Christ much of the pain and 
disaster of men’s lives was regarded as the product of God’s just 
will; as though his love was only operative when his children were 
good and obedient. But Christ brought home to us the fact that 
God is love; that this very will, from which all proceeds and which 
is changeless and eternally fixed in the nunc aeternitatis, is love. 
The superessential goodness of God thus proceeds out from itself 
giving being to all things. God never changes his mind. His love 
of himself and of creatures prompts him to will all these things. 
He is not just with one and loving with another. His justice is all 
pervasive as is his charity; but charity reigns the supreme motive of 
all things. 

There are many things which we cannot explain in light of this 
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mystery, why innocent children should be eaten alive by disease, 
why evil men should dominate the world, why man is such a beast 
and suffers such a lot. But the fact of the universality of God’s 
love we know with the certainty of natural reason as well as of 
faith in the supernatural ordering of things. Evidently then we 
cannot escape the embrace of God. Our every breath proceeds 
from his creative affection. The society in which we live is sup- 
ported by the caress of his hand. Yes, even our beastliness and 
lust are dependent in some way on the love of his permissive will. 
Who indeed shall separate us from the love of God? 

This will of love is constantly ‘‘our sanctification’’, and we are 
asked by our Lord to abide in his love. So that all these beings 
and events are designed by God to lead to our beatitude, the cul- 
mination of his love. This means for one thing that the evil situ- 
ations in which we find ourselves are permitted by God’s love to 
help us towards heaven. ‘They are not the impatient gestures of a 
disgruntled God. He has not changed his mind and left us to our 
own stupid devices, though this might seem to explain the impasse 
we have reached. He offers a way back to his land of promise, a 
way along which we can show ourselves worthy of that love. He 
draws men along that way, but in his affection he respects the 
nature of the creatures he has made. He will not force the free- 
will of man, or carry him along in an enclosed prison van. Thus 
we can refuse his charity and turn to our own condemnation what 
is presented to us for our justification. A man can refuse to pro- 
ceed along the way of bitter confusion and international disorder. 
That is no escape, it is a submission to the forces of evil; it is no 
way out but a way deeper into the mess. It is thus that even hell 
is fashioned by God’s love, but a love confronted by man’s re- 
bellious, hating will. Man makes his own hell out of God’s loving 
actions and dispensations. 

The way through, therefore, is necessarily a matter of virtue as 
opposed to vice. Our responsibility lies precisely in co-operating 
virtuously with the all embracing love of God. The evil state of 
affairs is the condemnation which man has brought upon himself 
by sin, by refusal to co-operate. But the will of God permits the 
evil state to remain that repenting men may transform it into a 
penitential return to his embrace. These are deep waters and a 
treatise on the love of God is required to plumb them even partially. 
But at least this stands out clearly: the sad condition of the world 
is the result of sin, the impact of human self-will on the loving will 
of God. The possibilities of redemption offered by this sad condition 
are the result of the continued and changeless divine love, but the 
possibilities of this becoming an ever greater and more permanent 
condemnation are also placed before the selfish will of man. 
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Now if we pretend that the questions before us of finance or war, 
of family disintegration, or slave labour, are not matters of sin 
and virtue but merely of muddled economics or simply the birth 
pangs of a new knowledge of the world, science, or whatever it may 
be, we are shirking responsibility and sinking deeper into con- 
demnation. We are turning from the extended arms of God call- 
ing us to repent and to return to the constant lover. A great deal 
of Catholic social teaching refuses to see it in this light at all; it 
will not consider it in any but natural terms and those of the least 
moral significance. Any practical social teaching must begin with 
the love of God—not taking it for granted and so omitting it alto- 
gether. Then it must consider virtue and vice, individual respon- 
sibility, or it will get nowhere. As we have said, one aspect alone 
is regarded in this way—that of sex and the sixth commandment. 
But justice demands the same treatment. 

In other words the only possibility of restoring justice is by way 
of justification. We must discover the sinfulness of actions con- 
cerned with the present social system, and, seeing them in terms 
of sins against God’s love, attempt to bring justice and justifica- 
tion into our lives by means of repentance. So long as we view 
the evils in terms of ‘‘conditions’’ and the impersonal transgression 
of natural laws, we shall move no wills to repentance. We must 
view them in the light of the all-embracing love of God and the pos- 
sibility he offers for redeeming the times by making use of these 
self-same evils. We must view them in the light of our challenge 
to the love of God, a challenge which is defiantly shouted in terms 
of pounds, shillings and pence, as well as of atom bombs and aero- 
planes. 

The Lent of 1946 might show the first signs of a heeding of the 
Queen of Heaven's call to penance. She, at every modern appear- 
ance, tells men to do penance. ‘Tell them, she says; not just ‘‘the 
world’’ but individual men. So tar no one has heeded her demand. 
Fasting and abstinence have had to be dispensed during the war 
and no one seems anxious to supply the greater need for satisfac- 
tion for sin. The love of God can only work as love in our souls 
when the barriers have been removed by penitential practise; other- 
wise we shall continue to turn that love into bitterness within us. 
‘*Who will separate us from the love of Christ? Will affliction,. or 
distress, or persecution, or hunger, or nakedness, or peril, or the 
sword? .. . Yet in all this we are conquerors, through him who has 
ranted us his love . . . Neither death nor life, no angels or prin- 
cipalities or powers, neither what is present nor what is to come, no 
force whatever, neither the height above us nor the depth beneath 
us, nor any other creature, will be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which comes to us in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ (Rom. 8, 35). 
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Dr. Zacharias, in the last issue of BLackrriars, showed how the 
doctrine of this text was the only answer to internment, the way 
through; and we may see ourselves as in a vast internment camp 
guarded by scientists and industrialists. We may not capitulate 
to them. The surrender to evil by deliberate choice or by this 
modern impersonalism is no escape. It does not even separate us 
from the love of God—on his side. But capitulation or surrender 
does thrust us into the depth of misery, from our side. These per- 
secutions, nakedness, principalities, can only separate us from the 
love of God by sin, and the separation lies on our side not on his. 
Penance will make us conquerors again, penance for the injustice in 
which we are now involved; personal mortification for personal 
crimes and blindnesses that are now separating us from the love of 
God. The world to-day is full of unsolicited opportunities of pen- 
ance, and we cannot get away from it. The way through is the way 
of penance. THE Epitor. 








ALCIDE DE GASPERBI, PRIME 
MINISTER 


THE nomination of the Christian-Democrat, Alcide De Gasperi, 
as Prime Minister of Italy, marks the breaking of the Liberal and 
anti-clerical tradition of Italian politics. It is true that the first to 
be ‘‘President of the Council of Ministers’’ (the historic Italian 
title), in March, 1848, was Cesare Balbo, a Catholic belonging to 
the Neo-Guelf current, but after him came a series of Presidents, 
Catholic indeed, but known as Liberals because they stood for the 
abolition of the rights and privileges of the Church. The true 
founder of Italian Liberalism—of a conservative type both politi- 
cally and economically—was Camillo Benso di Cavour. 

Once relations between State and Church were broken, and Cath- 
olics constrained to follow the system of political abstention (the 
non expedit), no more opportunities came for the nomination of a 
Presilent openly professing himself a Catholic, outside the Demo- 
cratic-Liberal Italian tralition, till the advent of the Popular Party 
(1919). 

The first case presented itself in April, 1920, when the Popular 
Party had provoked the crisis of the Nitti Cabinet, but then the 
King chose Nitti himself to form a new ministry. However, 
through an imprudent move (his decree on the price of corn on the 
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eve of the reopening of the Chamber), Nitti was obliged to present 
himself to the Chamber as resigning, with all his Ministry. This 
time the King called upon Giolitti, indicated by agreement of the 
Right and Centre (including many members of the Popular Party), 
and Giolitti once more came to the top. 

The next occasion was in l’ebruary, 1922, when the Popular Party 
opposed the renewed nomination of Giolitti, whose party had pro- 
voked an extra-parliamenutary crisis, withdrawing its support from 
the Bonomi Cabinet. This crisis passed into history with the title 
the ‘‘veto on Giolitti’’, launched, it was said, by Don Sturzo. In 
point of fact, Guolitti was not able to get round the refusal of the 
Popular Party to co-operate with him, since in August, 1920, and in 
May, 1921, he had promoted electoral alliances with the Fascists. 
According to constitutional rules, the King should have called upon 
the leader of the Popular Party, then De Gasperi, as Chairman of 
its Parliamentary Group. He preferred instead to try again with 
V. KE. Orlando (a history that would repeat itself), who failed to 
form a government, and finally with Facta, who succeeded because 
the Populars, criticized by all as prolonging a dangerous crisis, 
ended by the compromise of which they had cause to repent. 

Facta was a weak man, tied up with Giolitti, and he sought ap- 
peasement with the Fascists, who had become bold and were in- 
creasing their armed pressure. It was in July that the Populars 
sought a come-back by provoking Facta’s resignation by a vote in 
conjunction with the Socialists and Liberal-Democrats. This time 
the King summoned Meda, who had already been twice Minister 
and was the most authoritative of the Popular Deputies, but did 
not offer him the oftice of Prime Minister; he summoned also Turati 
—the Socialist leader—-but did not press him to enter the future 
Government (the Socialists were still holding to an abstentionist 
policy and Turati was not able to overcome the opposition of his 
party executive). Thus the candidature of Orlando came to the 
fore, and Orlando was unable to persuade the Socialists to take part 
in the Government, while he had to give way before the threat of a 
general strike, which took place later. 


It was said that the strike had been instigated by secret agents 
of the Facta government (still in being, awaiting the crisis) and 
that the King, without waiting Orlando’s definite answer, sum- 
moned Facta and ordered him to reconstitute the Ministry at all 
costs in the face of the threat of an insurrectional strike. 


A year ago a friend wrote to tell me that the Socialists’ Political 
Vice-Secretary, Arturo Vella, of Caltagirone, before dying had con- 
fessed his mistake in opposing Don Sturzo’s plan in July, 1922, for 
4 Coalition Cabinet of Populars, Socialists and Liberal-Democrats, 
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ALCIDE DE GASPERI, PRIME MINISTER 89 
with Meda or else Orlando as head, and in having held to the 
socialist thesis of abstentionism and a general strike. If he had 
then followed the Sturzo plan, Fascism would not have won. 
Meda did not reach the post of Prime Minister, partly because of his 
natural reserve, | would even say timidity, but more because the 
King (whose anti-clerical spirit was well-known) saw in him the 
Catholic, and because the Socialists had not a clear vision of the 
danger, or, if they had, were swamped by the revolutionary ten- 
dencies that were corroding the fibres of their party. 

Yet another memory. After the Matteotti murder, the Opposi- 
tion Parties—Populars, Socialists, Communists and Liberal-Demo- 
crats—left the Chamber of Deputies and set up the opposition 
known as the Aventine Secess:on. They hoped that the King would 
dismiss Mussolini, who was accused of having ordered the murder, 
and that he would set up a provisional government, dissolving the 
Chamber. Such hopes soon failed. The President of the Aventine 
Assembly was precisely Alcide de Gasperi. 

He, who with the Popular leaders, kept alive the flame of liberty 
during twenty years of tyranny and reconstituted the Party under 
the name of Christian Democratic Party, has now been able to 
overcome the most delicate point of Italian politics, affirming the 
moral and political parity of Italian Catholics as citizens, by tak- 
ing over the first office of government. 

There are many precedents of Catholics as Prime Ministers in 
the other countries of Europe. It is enough to note that Belgium, 
from 1882 to 1914, had a government of Catholics, while there has 
been no lack of Catholic Prime Ministers in Holland and Luxem- 
burg, and even in Germany with Hertling, during the First World 
War, Wirth, Max and Briining, in the Weimar Republic. Of these 
Max was of the Right-wing of the Centre, and Brining, though 
Left in social matters, in the political field leaned towards the 
Right. So too in Austria Mgr. Seipel leaned increasingly towards 
the Right, too far to the Right, preparing the way for the Dolfuss 
solution. 

The only Prime Minister who came unequivocally from the 
Christian Democratic ranks was Baron Pullet in Belgium, but his 
government lasted only a short while, through the manoeuvres of 
the bankers, who brought about the fall of the Belgian franc and 
impeded the loan that was being negotiated in London at the time. 

The political affirmation of the ideals of a democracy founded on 
the collaboration of all social classes and on Christian morals is the 
most difficult, but also the most important, for the future of Europe. 

Luiai Srurzo. 
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SHADOW LANGUAGE 


Ir would be interesting to trace to its origin that hidden language 
which is familiar to every adult male, and to a large proportion of 
women, but which is hardly ever written down, except on walls: 
and to know whether it arose because it is natural to man to use a 
special set of terms to indicate strange forces more powerful than 
himself; whether it is a consequence of the psychological disin- 
tegration of the Fall, which made human beings afraid of God and 
ashamed of their bodies; how it has been affected by the immense 
change in Western human ecology which began about 1750 and is 
still in progress; why it has flowed more deeply underground at one 
time than at another; and what significance lies in the fact that its 
terms, and the knowledge of its existence, have during the last fifty 
years come far nearer the surface of communal life. 

An immense learning would be necessary fully to discuss all these 
points; and many of their implications have to be left aside by a 
writer without experience of the organic cultures of the East or of 
the mechanized economy of the U.S.8.R. It should be possible 
without this, however, very briefly to sketch the nature, function, 
and recent history of submerged language, at any rate in this coun- 
try; and to suggest possible reasons for its slow invasion of ordinary 
speech. 

The language deals mainly with three subjects: with God; with 
sexual life; and with digestion. God, mystery beyond all thought, 
all argument, all imagination, ‘‘to whom all angels cry aloud’’ and 
whom all non-reasoning things worship by being alive; sexual life, 
through which humans consciously, as other creatures unknowingly, 
share in the almost incredible Divine activity of creating new selves, 
each sentient and unique, where before there was nothing; diges- 
tion, the unconscious process of transmuting into human bodies 
pieces of the outside world upon which their continued life depends. 

A probable reason for its secrecy is the universal tendency to 
identify words with the things they represent. Instances are in- 
numerable; the lover saying over and over again the name of the 
beloved and feeling that he is thus somehow in touch with her real 
self; the peasant speaking of the Good People rather than risk get- 
ting into dangerous contact with the fairies by mentioning them 
directly; the Bodleian Library forbidding readers access to Eric 
Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English; the 
genteel woman substituting “‘passed over’’ and the airman ‘‘gone 
for a Burton’’ for ‘‘dead’’. (For, though the hidden language does 
not as such deal with mortality it is only in very desperate times 
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that there come into the open such entities as the plague-century ’s 
Dance of Death, or the R.A.F.’s 1940 drinking chorus 


Here’s to the next man, 
Here’s to the next man, 
Here's to the next man to die). 


In so far as it mentions God the hidden language does not use 
different words from those of ordinary speech; though it may be 
noted that ordinary speech tends to employ such terms as Provi- 
dence, the Almighty, the Lord; and that to refer to Him direct, 
and by bare Name, creates a sense of uneasiness bordering on acute 
discomfort. Among many peoples there is indeed a second, a hal- 
lowed, hidden tongue in which to speak of God with love and won- 
der; for Catholics Latin, for Russian Orthodoxy old Slavonic, for 
Israel pure Hebrew, for Anglicans the set splendour of Elizabethan 
English. These tongues are, however, available and emotionally 
valid only for men and women holding the faiths concerned; whereas 
the other hidden language is almost universal. 

Two main currents of feeling inform this; the sense of evil and 
the sense of power. How closely the intuition of evil is fused with 
that of holiness appears diamond-clear in the ambivalent French 
use of Sacré to mean both the numinously good and the numinously 
horrible; and in the submerged language the Name of God, and re- 
ligious terms, are used to give violence and intensity to the expres- 
sion of anger, so that it shall not be the petty and impotent, fury of 
one insignificant creature, but carry with it superhuman force. The 
same is true of sexual terms; which can also be used (in a strange 
perversion of approach perhaps best indicated in the phrase ‘‘Good 
be thou my Evil’’) as a way of causing bodily fulfilment to be re- 
garded as wicked and to be enjoyed more because of its wickedness 
than because of its ecstasy. Digestive terms are also used to con- 
vey a fascinated horror and contempt of the body. 

In this contempt the sense of power is closely involved; for if the 
alarming, urgent and impersonal impulses of the body are observed 
from de haut. en bas they may be easier to regard as trivial, and to 
control; and in bawdry as in blasphemy there may be an _ uncon- 
scious use of humour to shield the secret self from the impact of 
reality. (It is incidentally fascinating to speculate how far the 
‘English sense of humour’’, so sedulously cultivated as a social as- 
set over the last century, has succeeded in numbing us, through 
ridicule, against feeling and comprehending emotion; whether—in 
humility—in ourselves; or—in pride—in others). 

The sense of power, in so far as prestige is concerned, is also 
bound up with the learning of the submerged language. It seems 
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to be necessary to the self-respect of all growing boys and, during 
the last twenty years at any rate, of most growing girls, that they 
should learn it. To know it is regarded as a sign of maturity, and 
its terms are avidly collected, learned, remembered and used with- 
out any such difficulty as is found in getting hold of a foreign lan- 
guage; and it is of quite as much interest to children whose ques- 
tions about reproduction have been answered clearly, calmly, 
frankly and in ordinary English from the first moment they began 
to ask them, as to those whose curiosity has been repressed. That 
it is necessary for young men to know it may be illustrated by con- 
sidering the true story of the agony of a young Polish officer who, 
brought up very carefully at home by a widowed mother and a 
series of governesses, and sent into the army with an entirely sur- 
face vocabulary, was called upon for the first time to reprove a pri- 
vate and could do nothing but blush and reiterate with stammer- 
ing explosiveness, “‘You evil man’’. 

In the age at which the hidden language is learned, and in its 
importance as a sign of maturity, there is a curious though incom- 
plete resemblance to primitive custom; for in many rudimentary 
cultures part of the ceremonial of initiation into manhood is the 
learning of a secret tongue, which must not be used in public. The 
parallel is only partial because it is not a European practice (say) 
formally to confirm a child at the same time as giving him deliber- 
ate instruction in ‘‘bad’’ language. Although in point of fact the 
two things do frequently happen at the same time, only the first 
is an authorized and official proceeding. The second is ignored. 
In the primitive culture, moreover, the language is not regarded 
as necessarily “‘bad’’, though it may be dangerous, being charged 
with mana, or mysterious force, which can be used either for good 
or for evil ends. 


There are three great landmarks in the history of the submerged 
speech in our civilization. The first is the time when its emotional 
impulse lost ambivalence and for the most part became identified 
with evil, just as the traditional nature gods once became identi- 
fied with devils; the second, when the proportion of its content 
concerned with God lost importance, and that with sexual and 
digestive activity gained it; the third, when for the first time for 
hundreds of years (except for a brief metropolitan ripple during the 
late seventeenth century) in music hall and radio and conversation 
and printed page it shot ever more often through the texture of or- 
dinary language to bring ‘‘a smile to the young and a blush to the 


”? 


fair. 
It is almost impossible to discover the date of the first land- 
mark; though there may be significance in the fact that Chaucer 
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and Shakespeare used words which are now submerged, and used 
them in poetry, which dances across the Tom Tiddler’s ground of 
the Numinous, picking up gold and silver. Though there seems 
to be nothing but circumstantial evidence to bring in support of the 
theory, it is possible that the Reformation had something to do 
with it. The suppression of the hallowed secret language in so far 
as religion was concerned, together with the insistence on the 
authority of the written Word; the denial, implicit in the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, of the fact that instinctive energy could be 
transmuted by the celibate into the fire of contemplation; the con- 
sequent distrust of the body, and of all imagery taken from its 
activities (cf. the later horror expressed by Kingsley in the true 
Puritan tradition, of the symbolism of the mystical marriage); the 
fear and hatred of all mystery, but the verbal mysteries of theology; 
and the prolonged witch huntings and witch trials; all these may 
well have identified the hidden language with evil. 


It is perhaps easier to estimate the date of the second landmark, 
the change of stress from the spiritual to the sexual; which would 
seem to have come about during the late nineteenth century. Un- 
til that time the words used in swearing seem seldom to have been 
indicated in the popular novels which are among the most efficient 
and unselfconscious mirrors of ordinary life. Then a curious con- 
vention arose which permitted the author to show with unmistak- 
able clarity what he meant, so long as he was so delicate as to omit 
the central letters of the words used; so that, for instance, manly 
heroes were permitted to relieve their feelings by remarking d — n. 
This convention, however, applied only to religious terms; those 
dealing with the body were felt to be far too dangerous, powerful 
and evocative to be indicated in any way at all; and seem, indeed, 
to have gained in intensity what those concerned with the spirit 
lost. It was as though the mechanized self-assured industrial and 
scientific culture of the time, cut off from God by its own theories, 
activities and inventions, had already begun to feel that its only 
possible point of contact with creative force was through the raw 
vitality of animal instinct. It is significant that this change coin- 
cided with another, in the very different sphere of children’s books; 
whose subject matter was less and less fairies, or morals, or the 
feelings and events and circumstances and religious atmosphere of 
children’s own lives, and more and more the adventures of animals, 
Black Beauty and Baloo and Rat and Mole and Mr. Toad and 
Peter Rabbit and Benjamin Bunny. From books this tendency 
spread to newspapers, whose children’s corners were zoologically 
populated by Pin, Saueak and Wilfrid, and Rupert the bear and 
Tiger Tim and Mrs. Hippo and the Bruin Boys; and thence to the 
films with Felix the cat and Clara Cluck and Micky and Minnie 
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Mouse. This curious trend seems to be confined, as far as Western 
civilization is concerned, to the highly industrialized countries, 
England and America (though a few examples such as the enchant- 
ing Babar the Elephant have come from France); and still causes 
surprise when children’s books in these languages are exhibited in 
most Latin countries. 

The third great change is most clearly to be seen developing in 
the time between the wars; when, just as the fashion for the pas- 
toral took hold of those with emotional and intellectual leisure in 
the eighteenth century, so the fashion for the proletarian, rein- 
forced by a sense of angry guilt, swept away their later counter- 
parts. From 1920 or so onwards the shadow language, some of 
which had always been common currency among the uneducated, 
began to invade the surface vocabulary of the educated, and to 
claim with laughter many of its terms, which, in shadow, carried 
quite a different meaning from what they held in daylight. So 
long as the two had been quite separate, there had been no danger 
of this; but now that all adults, men and women alike, were 
thought to be a little ridiculous if they were not acquainted with 
both tongues, all sorts of formerly innocuous phrases had to disap- 
pear from ordinary currency. At the same time the shadow-speech 
began to lose its potency, the intensity of its emotional tone; and 
to partake of the florid insensitiveness of the baroque. Now, as a 
style baroque is interesting, satisfying in its own way, lively, ex- 
uberant, extravert; but as a means of access to the Numinous it is 
useless, a barrier of fleshy marble bubbles which entomb in elabor- 
ate allegory what can only be expressed in living mystery. 

If the desire to break through, by the shadow speech, to a sense 
of intense, given significance is frustrated in these ways as regards 
the Creator (whose Existence is not taken into account) and as re- 
gards the means of new creation (seen only as stimulant common- 
place) what is left? Pace the advertisements, the Major will get 
no satisfaction from swearing by Kolynos; and there is certainly 
none to be had through evoking the names of powers, however im- 
mense they may be, generated and controlled by human ingenuity. 
Turbine; Dynamo; Hydro-Electricity; have no effect whatever— 
unless it be of a certain whirring dreariness—upon the emotions. | 

There is perhaps one general source left of the vital mystery 
without which a mortal ennui suffocates living. Where the lawyer 
wrote 


“Mr. Justice Avory 
Condemns the unsavoury 

If we were all less bored 

We might emulate my Lord’’ 
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the Nazi might sing 
‘Earnest good-pagan critics 
Condemn anti-Semitics; 
If our life had more meaning 
We might abjure racial spring cleaning.’’ 


What part the hidden language had ‘to play in the exploitation of 
the sense of racial continuity and significance in Germany from 
1933 onwards no foreigner can estimate; nor how many subjects 
and words went down into its domain; but that they were many is 
indicated in Mr. Noel Newsome’s preface to a new German diction- 
ary, pointing out that ‘‘one of the deadliest things which the Nazis 
attempted was to deprive words of their traditional meaning and 
to debase the German language as effectually as they have de- 
graded Germany’s self.’’ 


While innumerable expressions, such as Blood, Soil, Race, Pur- 
ity, have been pulled down into the currents of the submerged 
speech which no one can use or indicate without, embarrassment 
or deprecating laughter, those currents are rising, and not only in 
Germany, to pollute the living stream of speech where ideas dart 
like goldfish; and begin to transform it into an effluent afloat with 
old boots, drowned cats and industrial refuse. Live meaning goes, 
dead laughter spreads like petrol in green and violet patches; poetry 
is stultified; and with the sense of numinous evil there disappears 
also the knowledge of numinous good. ' 


Is it to be hoped then that the secret language should turn again 
into the depths 


“‘where Alph the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea’’ 


and should seem once more to be charged with a_preternatural 
horror? 


Though even this might be preferable to a state of affairs in 
which the only untainted phrases were mathematical and technical 
formulae, it is not the sole alternative. Another might be in the 
transmutation of the secret language; in its reintegration perhaps, 
with the hallowed sacred speech of religion with which it shares al- 
ready the Name of God. Thus boys and girls growing up might 
feel awe but not shame in learning it, and in considering slowly and 
with the enormous wonder that can never be adequate to the facts 
those extraordinary commonplaces of the creation, survival and re- 
newal of unique identities with which it is concerned. 

Renee Haynes. 
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A SOLUTION OF THE LEAKAGE 


THERE are some who see in Catholic participation in the Youth 
Movement a powerful means for stemming the leakage. They re- 
cognise that the Catholic club or youth organisation may well be 
the bridge between the school and the world. It is obvious, in- 
deed, that there is immense gain to our adolescents when they are 
nurtured in a Catholic atmosphere by those who are solicitous for 
their spiritual welfare. It would be difficult to overestimate the 
good that must come from their taking part in activities directed 
by helpers whose outlook is necessarily apostolic. 

But these good results will only be achieved if our own attitude 
to the Youth Movement is right. We must not regard it as a kind 
of rescue work, as if there had already been failure in the cultiva- 
tion of the tender plant. If it is not yet a proclamation of the 
glorious fruition of youthful endeavour, it must not at any rate con- 
tinue the artificial forcing that was begun at school, now in the 
form of an imposed culture and a suggested enthusiasm for social 
betterment. Our Youth Movement must be a real one in the sense 
that it is Youth which is making the movement, and not Youth be- 
ing moved by its self-appointed guardians. 

In short, the Catholic participation in the Movement must not 
be allowed to involve us in a false philosophy. On the contrary, 
we have in the Catholic youth organisation an opportunity of com- 
bating false ideas on ‘“‘culture’’. We can show that any concentra- 
tion on collective activities, physical and mental, points not to a 
material life-goal, but to an eternal one. We must emphasise that 
we are making no pretence to stay the time which is all too surely 
and rapidly running its course, but are encouraging our young 
people to make the best use of the vital period in preparation for 
this life and the next. 

This certainly cannot be done, nor could the solution of the leak- 
age be found in an atmosphere of compulsion, against which we 
must be strictly on our guard. Our young people, on leaving school, 
may resent being bludgeoned into Youth activities, even though 
they are told they are merely being ‘‘directed’’. It would be 4 
calamity if they came to associate Catholic Youth activity with 
forced activity. A faith that might have survived after the child's 
welcome release from school discipline may yet die under a con- 
tinued ‘‘education’’ that still has a flavour of compulsion. 

Further, there must be no opposition between attachment to 
Catholic club life and the ideal of Nazareth: the Catholic home and 
family. The home must always be the ideal training ground for 
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the parents of the future. The difficulty, nevertheless, remains 
that many Catholic homes are unsatisfactory; they do not go in for 
ideals. The club may then become, in fact, a refuge from home. 
This being so, the club may well contribute indirectly to the im- 
provement of the home. Its members are the family’s compon- 
ents; any good they derive from the club will react on their home. 
Much useful work can be done in the club by inculcating home vir- 
tues. A youth leader in one of our large cities has set out to make 
this her main work in the organisation she controls. She makes it 
her business to teach her protegées that home life comes first. She 
will count it success if the lesson is so well learned as to result in 
dwindling numbers in her charge. But there will always be new 
recruits to learn the lesson, former pupils to report progress, per- 
haps, and to give a hand with the training of those in less happy 
home circumstances. 

The Catholic club, if it is to be Catholic, must give its members 
something different from what the Youth Movement in general 
provides. We must offer them something better, for instance, 
than the dancing that they can get in the local Palais de Dance. 
It is good to see that there is already a movement for introducing 
into our clubs the clean, healthy, country dances that we associate 
with the Merrie England of Catholic days. We must, again, treat 
our young people to something nobler than the crooning on radio or 
gramophone that is banned even in circles which lay no claim to 
exalted ideals. Social workers know that it is responsible for false 
notions of love, which lead to hasty marriages and their early dis- 
ruption. 

We should have, in every district if possible, sufficient musicians 
who will give a tithe of their spare time each week to music in- 
struction. In some clubs it has been found possible to arrange for 
individual tuition for piano, violin and other instruments. Bands 
and orchestras have been formed where the talent has been forth- 
coming—and musical ability is far more common than is generally 
supposed. But where there are no facilities for teaching to play, 
simple instruction can be given to groups in principles, harmony 
and elementary theory with practical illustrations. All this will be 
designed to elevate the standard of musical taste. It will mark the 
Catholic club as a place where low artistic ideals, allied actually to 
low moral standards, are not tolerated. 

In other serious activities, such as dramatics and handicrafts, 
there will be a similar, though unadvertised purpose. Dramatics 
train in self-expression and development of personality. So, by 
different methods, do handicrafts, which also satisfy to some ex- 
tent the creative ambition, and teach co-ordination of hand and 
eye. Nor must the Catholic club be diverted from its chief pur- 
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pose of training its members by the lure of mere competition with 
other clubs, which may vitiate much of the good that might be 
done. It will be fatal to the club’s real aims if the members are 
pressed on, just as they were in school, to compete with others, 
pass tests, and gain certificates of merit. The best work is done 
quietly, slowly, to the glory of God, without hope of gain. If the 
club is to provide the solution of the leakage, our young people 
must learn to be animated by a spirit different from the sordid 
materialism that seeks only to do better than the next man. 

The club, if it is to be Catholic, must enthusiastically and largely 
engage in specifically Catholic activities. There seems to be none 
more suitable than work for the Missions. Fostering of mission in- 
terest in the young may well be one of the chief factors in solving 
the problem of the leakage. It can hardly be otherwise, with its 
graphic picturing of the life of the Church all over the world, and 
the consequent appeal to the imagination. It provides the anti- 
dote to narrow selfish interests; it gives knowledge of the larger 
world-needs which, although they are in the spiritual order, are 
presented in a concrete and attractive form. Such an _ appeal, 
moreover, is necessarily infused with adventure, and thus carries 
an added sanction for being placed before the youthful, for girls as 
well as boys are appreciative of hazardous enterprise. All this 
teaches a Catholicity which is far from being bounded by school or 
parish. 

It may be objected that this sounds well in theory, but that we 
have to account for defections, sometimes numerous, when young 
people leave schools in which mission interest has by no means 
been neglected, and that if the school has been unsuccessful in giv- 
ing the required bent, the club can hardly hope to do so either. 
But we may question whether the fostering of mission interest has 
really yet been tried as it should. It is the glory of our Catholic 
schools that religion is never taught as a ‘‘subject’’—indeed, how 
could it be? It is an all-absorbing interest, which informs the 
whole curriculum. This fact is the reason for the perennial stand 
by Catholics for their schools, and the dilemma of the educationist 
“‘reformers’’. 

Mission interest, to be properly instilled, must not be merely an 
added one. It must be as all-absorbing as the interest in religion 
because inseparable from it. Too often it is associated in the mind 
of the child with money-giving, excellent and necessary in itself, 
but unfruitful for the giver unless inspired by a larger motive. And 
this again can only come about by a fuller understanding than that 
of the mere necessity to give. The campaign for the missions 
should be not so much for the direct gain to themselves, but for the 
enlarging and developing of the spiritual life of those induced to aid 
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them. It follows, of course, that there will in fact be a gain to the 
missions from the creation of an enthusiasm for the growth of the 
Church. 

In the Catholic club the campaign begun in school can be con- 
tinued. The mission circle for the collection of cash need not be 
much in evidence; club members should certainly not be canvassed 
to join. It should arise voluntarily and naturally from the em- 
phasis placed on the need for missions. One or more of the mem- 
bers, or an adult helper should be known as promoters. The less 
said about money the better; on the other hand, too much cannot 
be said about the need of the missions for prayer. Take care of the 
prayer, and the money will take care of itself is a maxim which has 
been proved again and again. 

A vital feature in the club campaign for the missions is the film 
or lantern lecture. And those who regard the magic lantern as out 
of date may be surprised that many prefer it to the moving pic- 
tures. With the commentary of a capable lecturer it provides the 
warm human touch which is not so vivid in the duller film picture; 
nor is there competition, except by contrast, with the cinema. 

Literature is another method of arousing zeal for the missions. 
One or more of the missionary magazines should be taken regularly 
for the club reading room. And even in these times of severe 
paper restriction there is a healthy stream of books about the mis- 
sions. Many of these are written with the younger reader in view, 
and some have entered the ranks of recognised best-sellers. Books 
do not sell unless there are readers for them, and as some seed is 
almost sure to fall on good ground, we may confidently look, if 
school pupils and club members are trained to be mission-minded, 
for many more mission vocations. 

The ideal: ‘‘Every Catholic. a missionary’’ may seem an exalted 
one. But it was set by His Holiness Pope Pius XI. And, because 
every man is our neighbour, it is no more than the keeping of the 
two great commandments. Its realisation may well look hopeless, 
but it must be attempted. And it is the young who are the most 
likely to respond, for they have not yet learned the false maxims 
of the world. To become mission-minded is to become apostolic, 
and the making of each new missionary in spirit is to give to one 
more at least a direction which will solve the problem of the rival 
loyalties of an often deluded adolescence. It will give back the 
home, the starting-point of apostolicity and vocation, its proper 
place, and emphasise its priority. Thus will the Catholic Youth 
Movement become the solution of the leakage. C. J. Woon.en. 
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DIFFICULT CHILDREN 
A WAR-TIME EXPERIMENT. 


AMONG the more valuable by-products of the recent war was the 
work which was done in the residential treatment of difficult child- 
ren. Unostentatiously and quietly carried on, knowledge of this 
work, as a whole, might never have reached the general public if 
the Ministry of Health had not published, a year or so ago, a most 
interesting and informative pamphlet about it.1 It is with one 
smail piece of this work—Barns Hostel School—that this paper is 
concerned. 

A passing reference to Barns, in a recent BLACKFRIARS, sug- 
gested that the school was started by the Q Camps Committee, 
which had been responsible for Hawkspur Camp. ‘This ig an ex- 
cusable error, but 1 may perhaps take this opportunity to make it 
clear that the Q Camps Committee is entirely unconnected with 
Barns House, and has no connection with the Society of Friends; 
the Q does not stand for Quaker. 

The work at Barns Hostel School, however, was initiated by the 
Society of Friends, and attempted to express Friends’ principles. 
As Friends have never committed themselves to a credal state- 
ment it is not easy to say, shortly and clearly, what those prin- 
ciples are; but at any rate they are likely to be in the nature of 
corollaries to the one belief that has been described as the founda- 
tion stone upon which Quakerism is built. This is the belief in 
the ‘‘Inner Light’’—in ‘‘That of God in every man’’. The authori- 
tative Quaker history? claims that all the distinguishing views of 
Friends flow from this main proposition. It is not possible in this 
short paper to trace the connection between the various aspects of 
the work at Barns House on the one hand, and this fundamental 
proposition and its corollaries on the other. But I believe that it 
is possible to do so, and I have attempted to do so elsewhere.} I 
must, however, make it quite clear that in any deductions I may 
draw—as indeed in anything I say—in what follows, I speak en- 
tirely for myself. Where the first person plural is used, the re- 
ference is not to the Society of Friends as a whole, but to my im- 
mediate colleagues at Barns House. 

We believed that our attempt to heal the waywardness of the 
people with whom we were concerned must be based upon an ap- 





1 Hostels for Difficult Children. (H.M.S.0O., November, 1944). 
2The Beginnings of Quakerism, by Wm. Chas. Braithwaite. 
3In ‘‘The Barns Experiment’’. Alen & Unwin; 1945. 
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peal to that of God within them; and since only love can reach 
Love, it was by love that that appeal must be made. We believe 
that to have been in line with the teachings of Jesus, and like so 
many of the teachings of Jesus, its truth has recently been attested 
to by scientific research; what else do psychoanalysts mean when 
they talk of the positive transference? ‘I'he more extensive scienti- 
tic research becomes (it seems to me) the more it bears out the 
simple teachings of our Lord. It has been abundantly demon- 
strated that the delinquent youth tends to come from a family that 
is spiritually and emotionally unhealthy. Unhealthy that is, in 
the sense that the parents have failed to provide that example of 
affection for each other and of loving solicitude for the child which 
are essential to the child’s proper growth in the psychical as dis- 
tinct from the physical sphere. ‘These children are thus—or be- 
lieve themselves to be, which amounts to the same thing—de- 
prived of their proper share of affection, and we have conceived it 
as our first duty to supply that lack. By this means we were able 
to develop in the children a feeling of security on a deeper level 
than is provided by the orthodox discipline of many institutions 
for ‘‘difficult’’ children. 

This involved the total renunciation of punishment. Punish- 
ment with these children has too often come to be associated, not 
with moral condemnation (which is its proper function) but with 
personal animosity. If we punished, personal animosity was as- 
sumed, and our first aim thwarted. So we could not punish. 

It will readily be seen that if we were to act conscientiously 
upon this principle our task was an extremely difficult one. There 
were at Barns Hostel School thirty boys, between the ages of eight 
and fifteen, and with Mental Ages covering an even wider range, 
all of whom had come to Barns specifically because they were 
““difficult’’. Among these children we had to procure some kind 
of order, safeguard health, provide some form of schooling, and 
help them to overcome the defects of their temperament and 
character. 

Obviously thirty ‘‘wild’’ boys who are accustomed to render 
obedience—if at all—only on pain of punishment, are going to 
“play up’’ when there is no longer any punishment. And play up 
they certainly did. But from the first we pushed on to them the 
responsibility for their own behaviour, by a system of government 
which we called shared responsibility and which some call self- 
government. The period of chaos and disorder lasted about three 
months; I had expected it to last six. It disappeared (at any rate 
in its more tiresome manifestations) as soon as the boys became 
convinced that they were loved. Then—and not before then— 
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they were able to accept in a real sense the duties involved in 
sharing with the adults the responsibility for the government of 
the establishment. 

Matters concerning the health of the children were the respon- 
sibility entirely of the adults; all other matters came within the 
ambit of the democratic machinery of the house; and when the 
children saw that we were honest and sincere in sharing certain 
responsibilities with them—that it was not just a pious make- 
believe—there was no difficulty in securing obedience to those 
edicts that we found it necessary to lay down about such things as 
hours of sleep, bathing, and so on. In their attitude to law- 
breakers—with whom they dealt themselves—they often displayed 
a tolerance and a wisdom that were object lessons to us all. Our 
non-punitive attitude was infectious (or else the boys knew from 
their own experience the futility of punishing people) and while 
the boys’ “‘Court’’ did sometimes inflict mild penalties, in the 
main their judgments aimed rather at restitution, compensation 
and the prevention of a recurrence of the offence, than at punish- 
ment for its own sake. 

We had our own school, but it was one in which the Local Edu- 
cation Authority had, as it were, extraterritorial rights. We 
therefore said to the boys (in effect), ‘“‘School attendance is a 
matter outside the jurisdiction of any of us; it is a demand made 
upon you by outside authority, and whatever you or we may think 
about it, it is compulsory’’. And after the first few months there 
was little serious trouble about it. Truancy was in time reduced 
almost to vanishing point, although many of the boys had hitherto 
been persistent truants. It disappeared, not because of the atti- 
tude described immediately above, which was one of expediency 
rather than principle, but because of the attitude of the teaching 
staff which—after a false start—was based on the same funda- 
mental principle that I was attempting to describe earlier. School 
was, in time, brought into the ambit of shared responsibility, with 
the proviso that three hours attendance each day was. obligatory— 
a reduction from the statutory five hours which we were able to 
make with the connivance of very sympathetic Authorities. These 
three hours were devoted in the main to the three Rs, but while 
the boys thought they were ‘‘getting away’’ with half-time school- 
ing, in practice they attended school morning, afternoon and even- 
ing, weekdays and Sundays. For we had a wide and varied pro- 
gramme of non-academic educational activities which they were 
free to attend or not at their own discretion—music and art in 
their various manifestations, woodwork and various other kinds of 
handwork, poetry, wireless lessons and so on and so on. And be- 
cause these lessons were voluntary and the teachers were el- 
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thusiasts and not drudges, sound educational work was done. 
Boys whose school attainments had been far below what was nor- 
mally to be expected of their age and intelligence at a full-time 
school, in this semi-voluntary school with no ‘“‘discipline’’ rapidly 
made up leeway and were sometimes known to make two years’ 
progress in six months. 

I had the good fortune to enjoy the help of colleagues of an ex- 
ceptionally fine calibre, not only as teachers, but as domestic 
workers too. (They were not Quakers, though most of them had, 
what Friends call, a ‘“‘concern’’ for the work. They included at 
one time a Catholic, a Christian Scientist, a Theosophist, an 
Anglican and two members of the Church of Scotland!) All these 
attended the weekly staff meetings, where the boys were each dis- 
cussed in turn, and a record was kept of these discussions. We 
had, to help us in our work, a family history on each case, some- 
times provided by the Child Guidance Clinic, and sometimes pro- 
vided by our own Social Worker, whose duty it was to maintain 
liaison between Barns and the boys home, and to help the boys to 
adjust themselves when they finally left us. 

Our most serious lack—which was due entirely to war circum- 
stances—was the continuous help of medical and _ educational 
psychologists, but so far as circumstances made it possible, we en- 
joyed the fullest co-operation of the Child Guidance Clinic in Edin- 
burgh, whence most of the boys came. Started originally as part 
of the Evacuation Scheme, Barns has now been established on a 
permanent footing, and it is hoped that it will soon be possible to 
secure the continuous psychological oversight that we lacked dur- 
ing the war years. W. Davin WILts. 
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AMERICAN RELIGIOUS SURVEY 


THE Cambridge University Press are putting out five books on 
American Life and Institutions, all written by Americans, but in 
order to interpret America to England. Everyone on this side 
should be anxious to understand America: misunderstanding at 
this stage of world history might precipitate one of the greatest of 
world tragedies. It is a little difficult to understand why there 
should be such need for interpretation, or why there should be any 
difficulty of understanding one another: but such difficulties exist, 
and can prove very intractible. It is all party nationalism and the 
pride and blindness it breeds. Some Catholics, especially, seem 
to delight in exaggerating the difference between us, forgetting the 
bond of our common religion, whatever one professes. It is there- 
fore perhaps hopeful that the first of these five books to be pub- 
lished should be ‘‘Religion in America’’.1 It has been entrusted 
to Dean Sperry of Harvard; and we cannot imagine it in better 
hands. First, the Dean has been a Rhodes Scholar and knows 
more of England than merely Oxford; he evidently likes us, and 
knows just how to approach us. He is modest, if anything, too 
modest; he has wide religious sympathies, which he is determined 
not even his own religious position shall circumscribe. Although 
the book has to deal with statistical facts and classify a varied and 
even confused situation, statistics are mostly postponed to an ap- 
pendix, and the description of the numerous denominations is done 
not only without weariness, but in a way that should interest any- 
one with any concern for religion, especially if they are interested in 
reunion. The analysis is penetrating, his judgments spiritual, and 
a touch of kindly humour makes this a book which many will read 
through at a sitting. 

Dean Sperry is apologetic about the number of sects in America, 
and the weirdness of some of them; but they are only an exaggera- 
tion of conditions this side. Were we not once credited with as 
many sects as there are days to the year? There are only 240 in 
the United States. Our own can be produced to about four or five 
families; and so can theirs. What has increased their number in 
America is the multiplication due to the national divisions of both 
Orthodox and Lutherans, and the duplication entailed by negro 
segregation: a sore point, but one which we need not rub in, with 
our own Indian and South African problems to match theirs. As 





1 Religion in America. By Willard L. Sperry. pp. 318. (Cambridge University 
Press). 
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Dr. Sperry points out, we are each inclined to lift our eyebrows at 
the other’s problems and close our eyes to our own. The two great 
denominational differences between the States and Britain are that 
they now have no established Churches, while their Catholic num- 
bers are about ten times ours. Twenty-three millions makes the 
Catholic Church in America now the largest of all the religious 
bodies: though that is surpassed by the twenty-five millions the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ can muster. Catholic 
growth is largely due to the influx of immigrants from European 
Catholic countties, and their greater birth rate, but also to the 
considerable number of converts. What has probably contributed 
to this growth is the fact that there has been little real persecution 
on either side; Church and State are separated, and so here is a 
free field and no favour, in which conditions the Catholic Church 
is not only winning easily, but it likely soon to dominate the situ- 
ation. At this Americans are getting afraid, and Dean Sperry, 
while refusing to give way to any of the lower prejudices, does con- 
fess that he appreciates the fears others feel. It is feared that 
Catholicism, if and when it wins, will want Church and State to be 
united, and will no longer prove tolerant; though he gratefully ad- 
mits that the first State to make religious toleration part of its con- 
stitution was Maryland, a Catholic foundation. He would ob- 
viously see with regret the disappearance of the strong individual- 
ist element in religion which Protestantism has fostered, and 
America, in particular, has emphasised as part of its independent 
and democratic spirit. He suspects that Catholicism is tempted 
to favour Totalitarianism. If the Dean fails a little, for all his 
determination to understand, where Catholicism is concerned, it 
remains to be wondered if any Catholic could have written such a 
sympathetic, friendly and understanding book. For Dr. Sperry is 
able to understand the real urge behind the proliferous sectarianism 
of his countrymen: it has an economic basis—the multitude of 
sects reveal that the ordinary, and the less educated people, feel 
themselves lost, crowded out and uncatered for in the larger domin- 
ations. 

Any Catholic, American or English, will find here the people 
described he has to win. Why can the Baptists gain so many of 
the negroes, and Catholics make so little headway with them? 
Your reviewer is sure that we need to give these voluble, excited, 
and happy people more chance to express themselves; while appre- 
ciating all that is desired by the strong liturgical movement in the 
States, the negroes might well be allowed to sing their own spiri- 
tuals during the Mass, yes, even clap their hands at the elevation 
(better than presenting arms or firing guns, anyhow) and shout 
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Alleluia, at least when the priest says it, often so swiftly and with- 
out its natural expression. There is even another question to be 
considered. How are we going to convert people, if it may be pro- 
posed without offence, like Willard E. Sperry himself? He is a 
liberal Protestant, and for all his sympathy and appreciation of us, 
may seem far off. But some of the very problems unresolved by 
liberals, which he sees clearly enough, are solved in Thomistie 
theology. He criticises us a little for being so uncritical of the 
State (and that is not peculiar to America) and yet fears that our 
allegiance to the Pope means a divided loyalty which would threa- 
ten the American Constitution! It is just because the Church is 
not put first that America, and the rest of us, are Where we are, 
with our nationalism, our industrialism and our imperialism. For 
while he gently upbraids our imperialism, has there not been some- 
thing called ‘‘dollar imperialism’’? But he recognises well enough 
that there is danger of worse than misunderstanding if American 
business and British imperialism get at cross purposes. When he 
fears we lean towards totalitarianism he is probably confusing ac- 
cidental political circumstances and the claim of religion to be 
totalitarian—the only thing that should be—and the demand of the 
Church to be supreme—the one supremacy that must be if all others 
are to be free and the State is not to be deified. It should be easy 
to guarantee that the Church will never ask for ‘‘ Establishment” 
in America; it only asks for room and recognition; its supremacy is 
entirely spiritual (all else were aberrations we have learned to 
know from their failure); and the influence the Church would exer- 
cise on politics would be like any other body legitimate, and ‘‘in- 
direct’’. Dean Sperry really shows how much America needs the 
Catholic Church, in a way how much he needs it himself. Some- 
body over the other side should profit by this splendid, sympathetic, 
sincere survey to set about a new campaign to win America; it ob- 
viously can be done, and now is the time. And when we om this 
side can have a similar survey, and a suitably matched strategy, 
there need be no more fears about America and ourselves, or indeed 
for the rest of the world. W. Orcuarp, D.D. 
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REVIEWS 


[HE CONSECRATION OF THE Most REVEREND MatrHEW PARKER, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY : EFFECTED BY THE RiGHT REVEREND 
AntHony Kirouin. By J. C. Whitebrook. (Mowbray; 8s. 6d.). 
Much controversy from the Nag’s Head fable onwards has 

gathered round the question of the consecration of Matthew Parker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, from whom the whole episcopal succes- 
sion of the Church of England descends. It has been claimed that 
Bishop Barlow, his consecrator, never himself received consecra- 
tion; that the part of the Lambeth register which describes Par- 
ker’s own consecration on December 17th, 1559, has been tam- 
pered with and does not record what actually occurred on that date; 
and that Parker himself was never consecrated at all. The evidence 
for these contentions is generally held to be neither complete nor 
decisive; there are gaps in it which make the attainment of histori- 
cal certainty in either direction unlikely. 

The thesis of the present work, based upon extensive documentary 
research, is a new one, but it only appears to add to the existing 
confusion and uncertainty. It is that Parker was consecrated not 
by Barlow on the date given in the Lambeth register, but by An- 
thony Kitchin, Bishop of Llandaff, at an earlier date—perhaps the 
last Sunday in October, 1559; and according not to the Edwardine 
rite but to an adaptation of the Sarum Pontifical. 

The evidence for this is drawn mainly from the fact of the illegality 
at the time of the Edwardine rite; from Parker’s consecration years 
noted in the dating of various official documents in the Lambeth 
registry—registration and probate of wills and the like; and from 
the position and treatment of Kitchin, who remained till his death, 
probably late in 1563, in possession of his see, yet never apparently 
conformed to the regulations of the Elizabethan settlement. 

The checking of all this evidence involves the expert work of ex- 
amining documents, and until this has been done, the non-expert 
must suspend judgment. It may however be said by way of 
generalization that the dating of documents of this kind is no very 
sure ground on which to build so startling a theory, and that an im- 
pression left upon a layman in these matters, after reading the 
book, is that the learned author shows a tendency to draw con- 
clusions which his evidence does not seem fully to warrant. The 
truth or error of his thesis does not of course affect the Anglican 
Orders controversy, since the question of whether or no Parker’s 
consecrator was a Bishop in the Catholic sense is expressly excluded 
in the Bull Apostolicae Curae from the grounds on which those 
Orders were judged and declared invalid. The author indeed, in- 
terprets a somewhat ambiguous passage in the Bull to mean that 
this exclusion was largely due to the fact that the Vatican Archives 
contain unpublished evidence which would prove the truth of his 
thesis. Henry Sr. Joun, O.P. 
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THE oe or Love. By Vladimir Solovyev. (Geoffrey Bles; 
5s.). 

It is strange that this important work of one of the most import- 
ant of 19th century Russian thinkers should have remained so long 
unavailable to English readers. And yet its appearance now in 
these days is perhaps particularly appropriate, when the problem of 
transcending individuality, while at the same time avoiding the 
emptiness of collectivism, is exercising so many minds. Solovyey 
argues that Eros, the love of man and woman, is precisely the sup- 
reme way to that transcendence, since it is this above all that can 
conquer egoism. This love, he contends, is not just an event that 
comes, and goes, beyond man’s control: it is something that arises 
independently of us, but that has to be directed: the will is in- 
volved, a question of ‘“‘moral achievement’’. Understood thus, as 
a materialistic society cannot understand it, it becomes the way to 
the fullness of the ‘‘absolute personality’’; the very idealizations 
which characterize it at the beginning are seen to be, not mere 
pointless illusions which time will shatter, but—provided, as 
Solovyev stresses, we have faith and creative energy—an exemplar 
into the likeness of which the phenomena of the material world are 
to be transformed. This work demands faith: ‘‘I can only acknow- 
ledge the unconditional significance of a given person, or believe in 
him (without which true love is impossible), by affirming him in 
God, and therefore by belief in God Himself, and in myself as pos- 
sessing in God the centre and root of my own existence’’. More- 
over, the evil which opposes love, the evil of separateness and im- 
permeability, is something which affects the whole world; and if 
the process of integration is to be complete, the two individuals in 
their unity must not remain in isolation from the rest of the world 
but must on the contrary find their way to unity with it: with man- 
kind, and with Nature as a whole. Only then is man fully freed 
from the isolation of egoism, and given the fullness of his destined 
life. 

There are passages where the author’s meaning is difficult to 
seize, as where he treats of the relation of love to immortality. 
There are passages which are definitely unsatisfactory: the treat- 
ment of mystical love, for instance, where Solovyev seems wholly 
to neglect the supremely powerful and intimate oneness with man- 
kind and with Nature which Christian mysticism produces, and 
which therefore provides his main theme with its most perfect ful- 
filment. It is strange, moreover, that he should have neglected 
the predatoriness and possessiveness which can so easily character- 
ize sex-love, thus throwing man back into the egoism from which 
it should be rescuing him—a danger from which mystical love is 
free—though there is a valuable section on the idea of merely sexual 
passion as a perversion. One wonders whether the translation 
might not have been made simpler and clearer in some places; cer- 
tainly there are times when the punctuation is extremely awkward 
and misleading; and since the term used by Solovyev for eros 1s 
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translated as “‘sex-love’’ it is a pity that the necessary explanatory 
footnote should have been deferred top. 30. 

These are minor criticisms which do not touch the substantial 
value of a work of great importance. Solovyev shows how love is 
meant to be the driving force which alone can produce that unity 
which was his greatest vision and aspiration: no need to stress the 
relevance of that vision, and the urgency of that aspiration, for the 
world of to-day. GERALD Vann, O.P. 


MopERN CHRISTIAN REVOLUTIONARIES: (2) REINHOLD NIEBUBR: 
Prophet from America. By D. R. Davies. (5) NicHoLas 
BERDYAEV AND THE NEW MippLe AGEs. By Evgueny Lampert. 
(James Clarke & Co.; 4s. 6d.). 


Theology’s most urgent need, vis-a-vis the world of to-day, 
is to show that it is indeed possessed of, and built upon, 
the “‘tragic sense of life’, and the ultimate uniqueness of 
every personality and every event, and that its application through 
moral principles, to the world and its problems is based upon that 
awareness. Without that, the cleavage between Church and the 
world, and indeed between docens and discens can only grow wider. 
That is one of the reasons why thinkers like Berdyaev and Niebuhr 
are of such importance. : 

In many ways they are alike. The sense of the tragic destiny of 
man lies deep in both of them; both are ‘dialectical’ and ‘prophetic’ 
thinkers; both are fighters for human personality against the evils 
of the machine age; both are deeply concerned with the problem of 
evil; both have succeeded in making theology significant to the 
secular reader. In many ways, of course, they differ profoundly : 
Niebuhr the American, of German origin and Evangelical back- 
background, led, as Mr. Davies puts it, to the left in politics, to the 
right in theology, by his first-hand experience of the Ford Age in 
Detroit; Berdyaev the Russian, influenced alike by marxism, the 
Slavophils and Solovyev, Tolstoy and Dostoievsky. In many ways 
they differ in their approach, their preoccupations, their conclu- 
sions. But in the last resort the differences are less striking than 
the resemblances. 

These two books are eminently successful in that they not only 
give a clear account of their subjects but also inspire the reader 
with the desire to know them better at first hand. Mr. Davies’s is 
the more purely biographical and expository; one’s main regret is 
that space is sometimes used in repetition which could very use- 
fully have been devoted to a fuller discussion of one of the main 
difficulties in reading Niebuhr, his theory of the precise relevance 
of Christianity to existing society. With Dr. Lampert’s study it 
is principally the treatment of existentialism generally that one 
feels to be inadequate in view of the purpose of the book; there are 
statements, moreover, especially about existentialism itself and 
about reason, which call for discussion; incidentally, St. Thomas 
finds himself placed in queer company. And since the book is an 
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interpretation of Berdyaev to western minds, should the author 
have been satisfied merely to state Berdyaev’s distrust of rational 
theology, without touching on the possibility of eventually syn. 
thetizing the two different approaches? Perhaps the question is an 
improper one, in view of the author’s terms of reference; but it 
leads us back to the chief importance of books such as these, and of 
thinkers like Berdyaev and Niebuhr, for the Catholic theologian. 
For him it is indeed the question of the possible synthetizing of the 
two approaches, the investigation of the extent to which they are 
not mutually exclusive but complementary, that is paramount. 
That would be true in any case and at any time, for theology must 
always be growing and aksorbing if it is not to stagnate; it is par- 
ticularly true at the present time and with thinkers such as these, 
whose spirit and whose underlying intuitions do correspond to 
something very deep in contemporary life and experience. 
GERALD Vann, O.P. 


MoperN CHRISTIAN REVOLUTIONARIES. (1), (3) and (4). 

THe Witp Knieut or Barrerska: G. K. CHEsTERTON. By F. A. 
Lea. 

C. F. ANpREWs: FriEenp or Inpia. By N. Macnicol. 


Mr. Lea’s book is rather bewildering. For he would have had 
Chesterton so different from what he was. The method he uses is 
to tell us what Chesterton said and thought, and then, often, to tell 
us how it would have been better if he had said and thought some- 
thing else. The first great mistake that Chesterton made was to 
become a Catholic, since he thereby placed himself outside the re- 
ligious traditions of his country. As an artist in words, Mr. Lea 
does not think that he attained the first rank, because his ability 
to use words was not the equal of the vision that they were Te 
quired to express. As a distributist, he was sound when he was 
talking about England; but, to be consistent, he should have been 
a pacifist. 

Mr. Lea leaves the impression that he thinks Chesterton would 
have been a greater man if.he had been an amalgam of himself, Mr. 
Middleton, Murray and Canon Sheppard. Yet Chesterton is ob- 
viously one of his heroes; the final judgment of the book is that of 
Eric Gill when he described Chesterton as ‘‘a writer and as a holy 
man, beyond all his contemporaries’. It is fair to add that the 
book was written before Miss Ward’s biography was published. 

In C. F. Andrews: Friend of India, Mr. Macnicol writes of a de 
voted Christian friend of Gandhi and Tagore. Andrews was a Pr 
testant, with few dogmatic beliefs, but he had an immense charity, 
and a zeal that was at the service of Indians all over the world. 
Whether the methods that he used were valid, is a matter of debate; 
but no one could doubt his love of our Lord as he believed that he 
found Him in the Indian people. B.D.B. 
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Eric Gitt: Work Man. By Donald Attwater. (James Clarke; 
4s. 6d. each). 


This book provides a useful introduction to the principle tenets 
of Eric Gill’s creed; it sends the reader to the artist’s own writings; 
and it has the advantage of being written by a personal friend. Mr. 
Attwater, writing within a year of his friend’s death, makes little 
attempt at a critique of Gill’s ideas, and beyond an occasional 
warning about exaggerations, is wholehearted in his praise. The 
reader will be puzzled at the title, for he will find pages on Gill, the 
Roman Catholic; Gill, the Pacifist; Gill, the Humanist. He will 
find a good deal about Gill, the Work Theorist, but nothing will he 
find about the Workman himself. Now this is a great disappoint- 
ment, for Gill judged from his writings alone, Gill as the theorist, 
has always left an impress.on of petulance, of impatient, carping 
criticism and ill humour which was quite foreign to the man him- 
self. This little book perpetuates and stresses this false impres- 
sion, particularly with regard to the Church. Here we are made 
to feel that Eric Gill condescended to join the Roman Church in 
spite of its decrepid degeneracy, because he chanced upon the ker- 
nel of truth which the normal man would not suspect to lie amidst 
so much corruption. The same rather ‘“‘superior’’ attitude to al- 
most every modern institution is here emphasised. 


Mr. Attwater lost a great opportunity of writing about the work- 
man. There are three aspects of Gill that must soon be drawn to- 
gether to form a whole picture of the man himself: the theorist, 
the artist, and the man one could know and love. The first is given 
by Gill himself in his many essays and books. The second has not 
yet been done thoroughly, but could be attempted by any student 
of the works of Gill’s hands at any time. What is urgently needed 
is for one who knew him intimately to gather in all the strands and 
tell us of the man who worked in stone and wood, with chisel and 
brush and graver. Such a task, of course, could not be attempted 
in the first year and in a small work of this kind. But Mr. Att- 
water could have told us something of the way Gill worked, of what 
he owed to Edward Johnstone in his lettering, of how he carved 
direct on to the stone and of the importance of his material in his 
work—making a statue so that it looked like stone and not like 
plaster or human flesh. He could have told of the influence of that 
work on others and on Gill himself . . . But then this is the first of 
& series of monographs on ‘‘Modern Christian Revolutionaries’’— 
God help them. Who could expect a balanced portrait under such 
atitle? To-day revolutions are the fruits of ideologies, and so these 
men, Gill, Niebuhr, Chesterton, Berdyaev, Kierkegaard . . . have 
to be presented as founders of ideologies. But grace is the only 
ttue Christian revolutionary, and every Christian is a revolutionary 
in so far as he lives graciously. Eric Gill’s greatest significance lay 
in the life he tried to live, the work he set his hand to, and there 
was the turning point of his revolution. Conrap Pepier, O.P. 
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THE Twiticat or Civitisation. By Jacques Maritain. (Sheed & 
Ward; 3s. 6d.). 

Le Crépuscule de la Uivilisation, of which this is an imperfect 
translation, came out in 1941 in the Editions de L’Arbre, and had 
been originally the text of a lecture g:ven in Paris early in 1939. It 
dates a little, inevitably, but the essence of it is still relevant. 
More space is given to the menace of Nazism than this deserves in 
1945 and less to the Communist peril, but there is a hard core of 
teaching here pregnant with principles that are never out of date. 
‘This must be kept in mind by readers of M. Maritain; otherwise his 
anti-Fascism will appear more factional than it really is. 

The tone is tierce and the movement tense and lively. Yet con- 
trol is not lost, a profound intellect is always at work drawing to the 
light, or the halt-light, something of the essential nature of the 
forces working in the modern world and tormenting it. We get 
glhmpses of light, if only for a moment. Whatever people say, 
there is no real discontinuity between M. Maritain’s long meta- 
physical training and his more recent political writings. 1t is the 
same mind; it is even the same method, with its rapidity, its un- 
concern about neatness, its sudden swooping grasp of the essential. 

‘“‘The World’’ is the enemy, i.e. ‘“‘man alone and by himself 

alone’’, organised for self-sufficiency on this planet. So ‘‘under- 
stood and lived’’ politics ‘‘tends towards the Pagan Empire, as the 
Apocalypse describes it.’’ Here is the properly social effect of 
atheism—the kingdom of the devil under his various masks. M. 
Maritain cannot forget Satan. All that he says on ‘‘this terrible 
reality’ is of value, though it is not all said very clearly. But this 
is only a sketch for a portrait which perhaps he has drawn out more 
in detail elsewhere. 1 am thinking particularly of pp. 27-30 where, 
profiting by Carl Schmitt’s analysis, he attempts to define ‘‘the 
essence of pagan politics’ —something deeper than the difference 
between Nazism and Marxism. Poor Schmitt has gone the way of 
the Third Reich; not so the politics of Atheism. KF. 


Pormes & Parotes Durant La GueRRE De TreENTE Ans. Paul 

Claudel. (N.R.F. Gallimard; 135 francs). 

This is a useful collection of Claudel’s war poems with a few 
prose works, written during the two wars and the intervening 
period. More than half the book is already well known to his 
readers but they will be grateful to have his war works in a single 
volume. 

There is nothing of outstanding literary value in the poems writ- 
ten during the present war; none of them have the lyrical richness 
of some of his earlier works. Yet his mind is as keen as ever and 
his imagery no less bold and precise. But what is outstanding 
in some of these latter poems, written during the darker hours of 
France’s humiliation, is a general atmosphere of light-heartedness 
and even of gentle humour which is never found in the last war 
poems. This is the privilege of freedom over brute force; its sig2 
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upon the face of matter. It is the final triumph of Rodrigo in the 
Satin Slipper; and the fun of it is that he has only got one foot into 
heaven (which is the only way to preserve freedom) by losing it on 
earth. Rodrigo was smiling through his tears when he was spurned 
by all and cast aside as less than second rate. 

Only great and serious men like Claudel can smile in a tragedy. 
This is not a conspicuously French virtue! Is it because French- 
men take their own virtues too seriously and are too little aware of 
others? Many who love France find themselves ill at ease when 
reading French patriotic writing. It often seems narrow and as- 
serts itself and at the expense of others. This is not only true of 
French writers for it is a vice of the age, but it is particularly re- 
grettable in the writers of a country which has contributed in so 
conspicuous a way to the cultivation of the ideal of man as such. 

We are too near to Claudel fully to appreciate his greatness, his 
catholicity, but it is already clear that he stands out as one who 
has preserved this ideal of man in a time of mean and narrow 
nationalism. Srwon Brake, O.P. 


Nous Aurres Francais. Par Georges Bernanos. (N.R.F. Gal- 
limard; 1939). 


This is a violent book written for Frenchmen, but others may find 
it stimulating. Those who are not scandalised by a Bloy or Péguy 
should be able to read it to the end, even though perhaps bored by 
the repeated attacks on Maurras. Even Maurras’s corrupting in- 
fluence must have its limits. ' 

The book is a passionate plea for kingship through which, it is 
maintained, France would rediscover her real greatness. This is 
not proved, of course, but stated as a first principle. All French- 
men who are moved by the “‘sentiment de l’honneur’’ rather than 
by base political motives, will accept this principle. This is, no 
doubt, a matter for Frenchmen to decide, but one does wonder what 
Péguy would have said. 

There is, of course, plenty of incidental richness throughout the 
book, but the things which stand out are Bernanos’s answering 
loyalty to Christ (or the Church, which is the same thing for a Cath- 
olic) and his generous testimony to the truth. One can love such a 
man with all his defects. Srmon Brake, O.P. 


PROSPECTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL AREAS OF GREAT Britain. By M. P. 
Fogarty. (Methuen; 32s.). 

This is the first considerable work to be published by the Nuffield 
College Social Reconstruction Survey under the general editorship 
of Professors Cole and Lindsay. It is based on some fifty regional 
reports submitted to the Government between 1941 and 1948, and 
deals with the economic conditions in thirteen areas which, between 
them, cover the whole of Great Britain. This is followed by an 
estimate of the economic outlook for the post-war period. Inevit- 
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ably, as this survey was compiled during the war, security reasons 
prevented the author from carrying his research as far as might 
have been done in peace time. But the aim of the survey, which 
was ‘‘more to discover the situation on which policy would have 
to operate than to illustrate the conditions which policy might 
create,’’ has been adequately achieved. 

One wonders, reading the facile observations of journalists and 
even politicians on such subjects as planning and demobilisation, 
whether their authors realise what an enormous amount of survey, 
statistical work, and realiy hard thinking must precede any serious 
attempt at post-war resettlement. Such a book as Mr. Fogarty’: 
should be prescribed as required reading for these people, if only 
to convince them that the problem of the location of industry, on 
which ultimately will depend the lives and happiness of thousands 
of people, is something more than the resolution of a conflict be- 
tween private enterprise and nationalisation. 

The conclusions drawn by the author are not altogether optimis- 
tic. He says that the rate of progress, in this matter of the location 
of industry, has not been commensurate with the problems which 
will have to be dealt with after the war, and indicates four main 
problems. First, there are the maladjustments inherited from be- 
fore the war; secondly, problems arising from the dislocation of 
national and world economy due to the war, and which are likely 
to continue for a long time. He instances the fact that the effects 
of the 1914-18 war were still being felt well into the ‘thirties. 
Thirdly, those adjustments which will be called for through techni- 
cal progress and changes in demand. Fourthly, problems con- 
nected with town and country planning, and particularly with the 
decentralization of industry in and from Greater London. 

In reviewing such a work as this one cannot pronounce any final 
judgment, except to repeat that its aim has been achieved in as- 
sembling a body of facts which are essential to all who are at all 
concerned with town and country planning and with the location 
of industry. In its indictment of mistakes of government of the 
past, indications are given of how the machinery can be over 
hauled and made efficient for the future. This is a book which is 
essential if one wishes to have an over-all picture of the national 
economy and of its prospects for the future. None but the expert 
would wish to read right through its five hundred pages, but for the 
study group and the library it will prove invaluable. J.F. 


Tue Economics or Cuarity. By Adam Doboszynski. (F. Mildner 
and Sons, Herbal Hill, Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1; 4s. 6d.). 
Whether Economics has anything to do with Ethics is the sub- 
ject of an old debate. Mr. Doboszynski goes much further and re 
minds us of what ought to be the obvious fact that Economics has 
a great deal to do with Theology. Its problems are all reduced to 
the problem of man—in a state of grace or fallen from it—pursuing 
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his activities in a world which 1s meant to be the prelude to a super- 
natural destiny. or all the distinctions which have to be made 
to secure the independence of this science, we cannot reach valid 
judgments without some appeal to the higher science of ‘Theology. 
Hence the usefulness oi the introductory chapter to this book, stat- 
ing first principles in the very terms ot the Summa Theologica 
(others have quoted it betore, put have strangely torgotten its title 
and assumed that St. ‘'homas’s method was so bad that he was 
restricting himself to arguments bused on reason and natural law). 
After that starting opening, persevering economists will be plea- 
santly surprised to find that the demands of charity largely coincide 
with the consequences of the most recent economic theories: low 
rates of interest are the twentieth century expression of St. 
Thomas’s teaching on usury, although the Treasury may not realise 
what good company it is entertaining; Laski might have worded it 
differently, but he surely meant, “There cannot subsist any 
spiritual and political liberty without a proper amount of economic 
freedom’’ (p. 69) and might even admit one day with St. Thomas 
that “‘external riches are necessary for virtue’’ (Contra Gentiles iii, 
134). But first Mr. Doboszynski must produce a new and much 
fuller edition of his excellent book, eliminating one or two slight 
mistakes in English and persuading his publisher to give it the 
format which it deserves. Epwarb Quinn. 


Weapons For Peace. By Thomas P. Neill. (Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee; $2.50). 


Here is another full survey of the problem of peace, of the his- 
torical origins of our present troubles, of the only possible way in 
which such peace as is granted in this world may be attained. It 
is a first-rate survey, at once thorough and clear, profound but 
direct and simple, authentically but not naively Catholic—but if 
we follow the lead of the Pope we still need not range ourselves 
with those Catholics ‘‘who seem to think that the one important 
question in connection with peace is whether the Pope shall sit at 
the conference table’’. There probably won’t be a conference 
table anyway: that is one of the many things which have changed 
in What may prove to be the most changeful half-century since the 
world began. One of the most attractive features of the book is the 
author’s awareness of realities and his appreciation of historical 
factors not seldom overlooked by more learned writers: the relation 
between the new money economy and the Lutheran revolt, for in- 
stance, is swiftly indicated in two or three lucid sentences. Even 
ifa good deal is repeated that has been published elsewhere, this 
book is a valuable contribution to the promotion of peace, both by 
its freshness of approach and by the forcefulness of its repetition. 

But is it not time that we heard a little more about the super- 
tatural from Catholic authors who treat of this subject? It is good 
o recall the principles of the Natural Law: they are a most im- 
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portant part of Catholic teaching and they are binding on those who, 
through their good faith, are free of obligation in regard to super- 
natural revelation; but not only have they not been observed, they 
have not even been adequately grasped by the noblest minds un- 
aided by revelation. They have a negative value: those who 
offend against them ‘‘are inexcusable’’; peace must be constructed 
on a more positive foundation. 

1t is still not necessary to insist on the Pope’s presence at the 
conference table, but it 1s necessary to remind our contemporaries 
that the Peace Points are not a new summary of International Law 
but a demand for a peace according to the mind of Christ, a peace 
atter the pattern of the tranquillity of order established in the king- 
dom of heaven. ‘The Church is involved; we cannot give one as- 
pect of Catholic teaching and conceal the rest, and we must show 
that we have a warrant to interpret the revelation of the mind of 
Christ that is given in the Gospel: ‘‘He that heareth you, heareth 
me’’. If those who listen discover and love the Personality re- 
vealed there, but fail to perceive the authority given to His Bis- 
hops, they will at least be on the supernatural plane and set to- 
wards the prospect of eternal peace. But even if they did under- 
stand and ilove the law discoverable by reason, they would still be 
removed from the very road to true peace by all the distance that 
there is between grace and nature. Epwarp Quinn. 


THe CatHotic Home. By Fr. Aloysius, O.F.M.Cap. = (Mercier 
Press). 


Marriage and home life have not escaped the universal applica- 
tion of the doctrine of progress and ideas about them have changed 
accordingly. It is, therefore, important that every stress be laid 
on the fundamental and changeless aspect of the Catholic concep- 
tion of marriage and married life. Father Aloysius, in his book, 
performs a useful and necessary task in making clear the vocational 
and sacred nature of the union of two people we call marriage. His 
zeal for clarity is admirable and no one could fail to understand the 
difference between the current conception of marriage, even among 
certain Catholics, and the Church’s teaching on this question, but 
a little more control of this zeal, when applied to what is already 
obvious, would shorten the book and improve its effectiveness. 
Many long passages of dull and careful explanation of what even 
the dullest intelligence is aware of detract from the value of the 
larger portions of the book dealing with truths which ought to be 
much more widely known than they are at present. 


The author is humble and anxious that the ideas he has at heart 
shall be expressed in the best possible way, but about one hundred 
and forty quotations from other authors, some of them long ones, 
in a book of one hundred and twenty-four pages, is carrying such 
humility almost to the extent of a symposium. A. THOMPSON. 
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REBUILDING Famity Lire In THE Post Wak Wortp. Edited by Sir 

James Marchant, K.B.E., LL.D., F.R.S.  (Odhams Press, 
Ltd., 2s.). 


This booklet, styled ‘‘an enquiry with recommendations’’, con- 
tains a series of reports on the decline in population and the break- 
up of family life during the last fifty years. Naturally, in such a 
collection, there is some divergence of views, but it is possible to 
discern two main conclusions. Firstly, that the decline in popula- 
tion is the result of an increase in the practice of contraception; 
secondly, that widespread contraception is the outcome of the rais- 
ing of educational standards, coupled with economic force of cir- 
cumstance. These, in no way profound deductions, are supported 
by a wealth of statistical and technical evidence compiled by doc- 
tors, scientists, economists and educational experts. Nevertheless, 
these progressives still maintain a particularly benign attitude to- 
wards contraception. Dr. Elliot Slater writes:—‘‘ . . . on the 
whole it is to be welcomed, as it gives mankind a powerful weapon 
for the control of its own destiny’’ and “‘ . . . contraception is one 
of the major blessings that science has won for humanity’’. Dr. 
Margaret Hadley Jackson recommends:—'‘‘ . . ~ more efficient 
medical services to carry the knowledge and means of sound birth 
control to the unfit and overburdened are urgently needed’’. It is 
made quite clear that the ‘‘experts’’, far from attaching any stigma 
to contraception, commend it, and confronted with the alarming 
prospect of an ‘‘old’’ population can offer no solution to the prob- 
lem; unless mild rebukes for ‘‘the abuse of contraception’’ can be 
considered a worthy answer. 


With the exception of the Moderator of the Church of Scotland 
the contributors to this volume seem indifferent to the Christian 
ideals of Marriage and family life; the spiritual aspect of the prob- 
lem is scarcely mentioned. In fact, if we are to rely on the bulk 
of these recommendations, we can cease to consider the future of 
family life; it will be, rather, a subject for reminiscence. What 
hope is there of effecting a reconstruction if the plans are made by 
those who lack the knowledge and understanding of what has been 
destroyed. Maurice McLovesun. 


THE AppRoACH TO RELIGION IN THE CLUB. (Hamilton House, Bid- 
borough Street, W.C.1.; 1s.). 


This is a booklet produced for Club Leaders by the National Asso- 
ciation of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs. It is the result of the de- 
liberations of a group consisting of four members of the Church of 
England, a Jewess, a Methodist, two Congregationalists, and a 
Presbyterian. Some of the views expressed will, therefore, not be 
such as Catholics can set their seal to. The first part is introduc- 
tory, and deals with the general question of the place of religion in 
club life. The second, ‘‘attempts to give the Club Leader some 
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indication of the lines on which it is possible to tackle the most 
common questions asked by young people’’. It will be of little help 
to Catholics working with Catholic boys and girls in Catholic clubs. 
But the authors have in mind, not the Church club, but the ‘‘open’’ 
club, whose members have all sorts of faiths, or more often no faith 
at all. And the unpleasant truth is that, while some of us could 
not subscribe to all of the suggested answers, the questions given 
are indeed the questions which are not infrequently on the lips of 
our boys and girls, many of whom have reached their teens in utter 
ignorance of the first principles of religion. If they do not yet 
know the answer to the first group of questions, which have the 
general title, “Does God Exist?’’, they are not likely to get far 
towards answering the others, on Church-going, prayer, morality, 
and the value of suffering. 

It would be interesting to see how a Catholic, experienced in 
youth work, would deal with the many and delicate problems and 
questions which are constantly cropping up in the open youth club, 
to some of which this booklet suggests a useful line of ap- 
proach. For the Club Leader’s responsibility in this matter is a 
grave one, and he wields by his words and example a far greater in- 
fluence than he generally realises. F. BENNETT. 


THe Lirrte Prince. By Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. (Heine- 
mann; 9s. 6d. net.) 

The simple charm of the drawings—also by the author—which 
portray an episode and hint at eternity, the inconsequence of the 
narrative and the spontaneity of thought, make this a perfect 
child’s book. As such it can be wholeheartedly recommended by a 
reviewer who had the experience of trying it on a group of children 
of ages ranging from eight to twelve; clumsily attempting an ex- 
tempore translation from the French until Miss Katherine Woods’ 
sympathetic and felicitous rendering came to hand, he was so far 
successful as to be signed on as a regular story-teller to the group. 

It is much to be hoped that other grown-ups will read the book 
aloud to children; it will be good for their adult souls. For this is 
more than a children’s story: it is an allegory. Travelling without 
visible means of locomotion from planet to planet, the Prince comes 
across the fundamental types of modern man in all his stupidity. 
The lamplighter who lights up and extinguishes his lamp _ every 
minute because he has not the wit to adjust his position to the 
changed speed of his planet, the business man who thinks he pos- 
sesses the stars because he can add them up—and even in French 
the word is, significantly, businessman and not homme d’affaires— 
the geographer who has no vision for the lovely world he charts, all 
these are so many occasions for an examination of conscience. And 
if the wisdom of the fox only becomes explicit towards the end, his 
profound thought is behind every line of text and of drawing: ‘‘It 
is only with the heart that one can see rightly; what is essential Is 
invisible to the eye . . . You become responsible, forever, for what 
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you have tamed.’’ The Little Prince had learned from persistent 
questioning the meaning of ‘‘tamed’’. That is why his leave-taking 
from the fox was so sad; almost as sad as ours from him. 

Epwarp Quinn. 


—— ee Painters. By H. J. Paris. (Collins; 
4s. 6d.). 
Karty Britain. By Jacquetta Hawkes. (Collins; 4s. 6d.). 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that these two volumes of the 
Britain in Pictures series are admirably produced; they are illus- 
trated by a colour-process which is more successful than that of 
earlier titles. Captain Paris has a rare gift for economy in descrip- 
tion and accuracy in judgment that makes his book a valuable sur- 
vey of the most indigenous of English art media. Its contemporary 
glories, in the work of Sutherland, Piper and David Jones, receive 
full treatment. 

Mrs. Hawkes, herself a distinguished archaeologist, covers a vast 
field interestingly and reveals the rich and unsuspected higtory that 
lies hidden behind the innocent hills and meadows of these islands. 
There are some exquisite illustrations of Celtic and Roman remains, 
which are some compensation for the obscurity of what she rightly 
describes as the ‘‘most baffling period of our history.”’ A.I. 


IntRopUCTION TO TYPOGRAPHY. By Oliver Simon. (Faber; 12s. 6d.). 


Typography has been well defined by Stanley Morison, quoted in 
this book, ‘‘the craft of rightly disposing printing material in ac- 
cordance with specific purpose’. Elaborating on this we could’ call 
it one of the few arts which are accepted as fulfilling Gill’s 
functional conception of art. That typography demands great skill 
in the designing of books, this summary of its rules and require- 
ments makes startlingly clear. The uninstructed reader will be 
surprised at the intricacy of the printer’s problems in suiting the 
style of the book to the page, type, margins, etc. But while the 
uninstructed accepts without understanding these intricasies in the 
books he reads, he soon realises when the skill is lacking. He dis- 
covers quickly when he cannot read with comfort or pleasure. The 
modern painter will often disregard his public and perform stunts of 
exhibitionism; no such liberty is allowed to the typographer, for his 
readers must be able to read with pleasure. This functional dis- 
cipline is of the greatest value to typography. That is why it is one 
of the most flourishing and virile of the arts to-day. That is why 
por was himself so outstanding a success in this particular field of 

esign. 

The book under review will not only prove a revelation to the or- 
dinary reader, but it will also, and primarily, provide an excellent 
manual for all concerned or interested in book production. Mr. 
Simon lists the rules without, for the most part, attempting to ex- 
plain the reasons behind them. He has also accompanied the text 
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with a wealth of illustration of type faces, title pages, book-jackets 
and all the other items he writes about, together with a useful glos. 
sary of typographical terms. It is a drawback that the difference 
in types is now virtually limited to those provided by the Monotype 
monopoly, to which Mr. Simon also limits himself; but there is stil] 
great variety, and the types available are of the best. The book it- 
self is a very good example of the art it introduces. 

CoNRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


THe Stupy or Sr. Arwanasius. By Dr. F. L. Cross. Oxford, 1945. 
(No price). 

In his inaugural lecture, delivered before the University of Ox- 
ford, 1st December, 1944, and now published by the Clarendon 
Press, Dr. Cross reviews clearly and succinctly the history of 
Athanasian studies from 373 to Montfaucon’s edition of 1698, and 
from that ‘‘most notable date’’ to our own times. In the body of 
the lecture, one or two outstanding problems are discussed, notably 
the two recensions of the De Incarnatione, the sequence of the 
Festal Epistles, and the character of the Sermo Maior de Fide. Al- 
‘though a full treatment of these subjects is beyond the scope of a 
lecture, the views put forward on this occasion by Dr. Cross must 
be considered in any future study of Athanasius. The purpose of 
this lecture is to stimulate interest in one of the most important 
figures of the Patristic age, and while the Patristic student will 
need the aid of scholars of many specialities if he is to achieve suc- 
cess, that very success will be of great assistance to scholars in 
many other fields of knowledge. VALENTINE Woop, O.P, 
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